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The Laymen’s League Poster Exhibit 


Visual education for missions and institutes, fairs and exp: sitions 


A venture into the field of visual educa- 
tion—that most neglected phase of Uni- 
tarian propaganda—has been made by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League with the 
preparation of six Unitarian panels, the 
first half of what is eventually to be a 
twelve panel exhibit. The posters are 
at present hung in the corridor of the 
League headquarters on the sixth floor of 
25 Beacon Street in Boston, Mass. 

Each panel is a combination of picture 
and text. The posters measure twenty- 
two by twenty-eight inches and are de- 
signed with a harmonious color combina- 
tion of pearl gray background for the text, 
cream-colored paper for the _ picture, 
brillian blue mat and narrow black frame. 
They are all coated with lacquer so that 
they can be easily cleaned with art gum or 
a damp cloth, and are framed without 
glass so that they can be easily trans- 
ported. 

Each poster is intended to convey some 
fundamental Unitarian principle or belief 
or application of a principle. An endeavor 
has been made to make the statements af- 
firmative rather than negative, although 
contrasts between liberal views and an- 
cient or modern dogmatisms are not 
avoided. When the material is historical, 
it is not left as such but is related to some 
modern need or situation. The texts were 
written and the posters designed by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the League. 

The exhibit is intended primarily for use 
in connection with the League’s missions, 
institutes and lecture courses, but it will 
be loaned for exhibit to churches or con- 
ferences or other organizations. It can 
be used in Unitarian booths at fairs and 
expositions, or in a vacant downtown 
store space with an exhibit of literature, 
such as has already been done by some 
churches with a former series of plain card- 
board posters prepared by the League. 

An effort has also been made to feature 
the common ground of all Unitarians, to 
set forth those convictions that transcend 
or include the differences, to phrase the 
texts so that practically all the panels can 
be used in any of our churches. 

Following are the texts and the pictures 
employed in the first six posters, without 
any attempt to indicate paragraphing or 
designs: 

Send Your Children to a Unitarian 
Church School—(Children’s Window in 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa.) 
They will learn there on Sunday nothing 
they will have to unlearn on Monday. 
They will learn more about character than 
creed, more about deeds than doctrines. 
They will learn to think clearly and to feel 
deeply in religion, and to live and to act 
accordingly. They will be welcome wheth- 
er or not you attend a Unitarian Church. 

Unitarians Have Always Believed in 
Religious Liberty— (Francis David plead- 


ing for liberty and toleration in religion at 
the Diet of Torda.) They fought for it 
375 years ago in Transylvania. The Edict 
of Toleration—far in advance of its age— 
was voted by the Diet of Torda at the be- 
hest of Francis David, Unitarian apostle, 
and decreed by Prince Sigismund, Uni- 
tarian monarch. And our own establislfed 
guarantees of religious rights were largely 
inspired by the great Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom, drafted by a Unitarian, 
Thomas Jefferson, and enacted in 1785. 

Unitarians Believe in Man—(Statue 
of ‘‘The Chrysalis,’ symbolizing the evo- 
lution of man, by Carl Akeley, unveiled in 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City.) Despite ancient dogmas of human 
depravity and modern prophecies of human 
futility, Unitarians maintain their faith 
in the infinite worth of man. They be- 
lieve in the power of man to transcend his 
animal heritage and to assert his inherent 
divinity. They believe that man is the 
maker of his own heaven and hell and that 
he can mould for himself a glorious destiny. 

Twelve Pioneers—(Pictures of Samuel 
G. Howe, Thomas Mott Osborne, Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, Henry W. Bellows, Henry 
Bergh, Edward Everett Hale, Susan B. 
Anthony, George William Curtis, William 
Ellery Channing, Mary E. Richmond, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Louisa Lee Schuyler.) 
Religious liberals hold that systems as well 
as people must be changed, that coopera- 
tive endeavor is needful, if the good life is 
to be won by all. These are a few among 
many Unitarians who have pioneered in 
social change and social idealism. 

Just Another Sect?—(Drawing of 
various church spires.) No. The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship is a company of those 
who are free from the doctrinal bonds of 
any one sect, free to accept and to use new 
truth as it may be discovered. Hence you 
can never outgrow this church. It en- 
courages you to think for yourself in re- 
ligion, to achieve a faith of your own; to 
speak freely your own convictions. 

Unitarian Religion as Viewed by 
Three Great Americans—(Pictures of 
William Howard Taft, Charles W. Eliot 
and Thomas Jefferson.) ‘Unitarianism 
offers a broad Christian religious faith 
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that can be reconciled with scientific free- 
dom of thought and inquiry into truth, and 
should rescue from religious atrophy and 
numbing indifference many men and 
women of value and influence in every 
community.”—William Howa d Taft, Pres- 
ident of the United States and Chief Justice. 
“T have never seen any persons who met 
anxiety, pain, sorrow, or death more calm- 
ly, more bravely, or with more resignation 
or more serenity than the Unitarians. I 
am thankful I have always lived in the 
simple, fundamental convictions of our 
Unitarian faith. To propagate that faith 
is, to my thinking, a holy thing, a sacred 
duty.’”’—Charles W. Eliot. ‘“‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson, President of the United States, 
author of the Declaration of Independence. 
once wrote: ‘I trust that there is not a 
young man now living who will not die a 
Unitarian.’ ”’ 

Among other posters to be prepared will 
be one on the pioneer work in education 
by Unitarians, another treating of the 
Unitarians’ belief in God, and another 
built around the symbols of human occu- 
pations in the First Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, Il. 


* * 


MISSING ISSUES WANTED FOR 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


~ Following are the issues of The Hibbet 
Jou nal, The Ch istian Register, and other 
periodicals needed for the files of the His- 
torical Library of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Committee. 

Hibbert Journal—Issues of January, 
April, July and October, 1911; April, July 
and October, 1912; January, April and Oc- 
tober, 1913; January, April and October, 
1914; January, 1915; January, 1921; April, 
1922. : 

The Christian Register—Issues of Oc- 
tober 25, 1906; July 8, 1919; February 21, 
1924; April 24, 1924; July 31, 1924. 

The Unitarian Review—Issue of Sep- 
tember, 1887. 

Th: 
1896. 

Both of the last named periodicals were 
discontinued some years ago. 

* * 


AT THE CHURCH IN WORCESTER 
During July and August the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester, Mass., will 
worship with the Central Congregational 
Church. Dr. Maxwell Savage will preach — 
August 13 and 27. , 


Thirteen children were christened oll 


Children’s Sunday, May 21. The Me- 


Help in filling these needs. 

will be greatly appreciated by the Library 
a 
7 


Uni arian—Issue of December, — 


morial Sunday service, May 28, was fea- 
tured by the massing of the Colors, spon-_ 


sored by the Military Orders of the World 
War. The Clark University Baccalau- 
reate sermon June 4 was another event in 
the Unitarian Church, and the memorial 
service of the Worcester Odd Fellows’ an 
Rebekahs’ encampments and_ canto 
was held June 11. 
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After Prohibition--- What? 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 

ay ROHIBITION is a lost cause. To many of 
us this fact carries with it the sting of dis- 
appointment. We believed and still believe 
that prohibition as a method of social control 
is quite justified. We agree that men “cannot be 
made good through legislation,” but we consider that 
society has a right to say to John Doe: “You shall 
not drink yourself into a state of intoxication where 
you are a menace on the highway, or into an institution 
where the rest of us are forced to support you and 
your children. We will try to prevent your so doing, 
even if it means attempting to destroy the liquor 
traffic itself.” 

A graph might easily be drawn showing the rise 
and fall of the prohibition movement. Probibition 
really began in 1846 when Maine “went dry.”’ Until 
1880 little was done. From that date until 1900 many 
states in the Middle West appear in the prohibition 
column. From 1900 to 1915 one Southern state after 
another adopted prohibition legislation. In 1919 the 
Highteenth Amendment was adopted. The peak of 
enforcement came in 1921 when the law really demon- 
strated its effectiveness. From 1921 until now we see 
the line declining with increasing rapidity until the 
Wickersham report in 1931. Since then the line has 
fallen precipitately and repeal is nearer than even the 
most optimistic “wet” hoped for two years ago. 

With the declining effectiveness of enforcement 
there has been, of course, increasing violation of law— 
fraudulent withdrawal of alcohol, bootlegging, and an 
increase of drinking among women and young people. 

Many of the factors behind the failure of pro- 
hibition are evident. To begin with, the “drys” 
committed serious blunders. Unfortunately they 
abandoned education against drinking, expecting the 
law to enforce itself. Furthermore, they irritated the 
public by insisting that the prohibition law was no 
longer debatable and by urging the enactment of 
drastic enforcement measures. 

Probably men and women of the upper social 
strata were chiefly responsible for the fiasco of pro- 
hibition. From the very beginning they winked at 
violations of the law and obtained the immunity of 
a privileged class. They shook their cocktails and 
declared how fine prohibition was for the working 
man. The upper classes thus became the chief sup- 
porter of the bootlegger and the criminal elements. 

A third factor which helped bring about the fail- 
ure of prohibition was the political sagacity of the 
“wets.” They soon assumed the offensive and out- 
generaled the professional prohibition leaders. 

But why hold a post-mortem? It is so easy to 
be wise after the event. The important thing for us 
to see at this critical time is the finality of our defeat. 
Unless we are to see a political miracle, federal and 
state prohibition will be repealed within a year or two. 
; II 

Up until now prohibitionists in general have 
opposed consistently all suggestions that some form 
of regulation be substituted for prohibition. The 


1 


experience of Canadian provinces with “control” 
legislation has been far from satisfactory; furthermore, 
experiments in the field of regulation would be illegal 
under the Eighteenth Amendment, which specifies 
prohibition as the sole method of dealing with the 
problem. 

But now the whole situation has changed. 
Prohibition is about to be repealed, and the liquor 
question will become again a matter almost wholly 
for the states to deal with. In all probability the 
traffic will be legalized. The question is: Will this 
traffic be uncontrolled or controlled? Those of us 
who look upon it as a potential menace can no longer 
choose between prohibition and regulation. We are 
forced by the very necessity of the case to choose be- 
tween intelligent regulation and a liquor deluge. And 
one hardly dares contemplate the social consequences 
of the latter. 

We need at this critical juncture an open mind 
and a scientific spirit as well as a social conscience. 
To declare that regulation will not regulate is the 
counsel of despair. We must recognize the need of a 


_long and often disappointing series of experiments in 


methods of liquor control. Measures which might 
operate with some success in one state may prove 


_ utterly futile in another. But even in this probable 


era of experimentation we must hold in mind certain 
objectives—the saloon must not come back; there 
must be public control of the profits of the industry; 
liquor advertising must be prohibited. 

There is no time to be lost. Repeal is imminent. 
Constructive regulatory legislation must come mainly 
from former “drys” who .recognize the evil of the 
traffic and yet see that prohibition is a lost cause. 
We need leadership desperately if the brewers and 
distillers are not to have their own sweet way—which 
means the barest sort of control, if any at all.’ A 
wise general knows when he is defeated, conducts a 
strategic retreat and digs in on a new line. The new 
line is not prohibition but regulation. 


III 

The late Professor Rauschenbusch, a keen writer 
on social problems, used to compare progress to a 
cart being drawn up hill. Education is the horse 
which does the pulling; legislation is the stone which 
now and then one puts behind the wheel to prevent 
the cart from slipping. After the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment we unhitched the horse 
(education), hoping that somehow the stone (legis- 
lation) would take on also the business of pulling. In 
consequence the oncoming generation is ignorant 
concerning certain facts about alcohol. Now that 
regulation of some sort is about to be substituted for 
prohibition the problem again becomes in the main 
one for the individual to solve. Some parents, of 
course, maintain that education cannot avail in such 
a matter; young people must of necessity learn only 
through experience. How absurd! The chief func- 
tion of education is to save youth from unnecessary 
and often disastrous experiment. One does no: need 
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to permit his son to smash an automobile into a tree 
in order that the boy may learn to drive. 

Five fundamental facts concerning alcoholic 
beverages are generally admitted. For parents to 
permit young people to go out into the modern world 
without knowledge of these facts is criminal. 

Fact 1: Alcohol is a drug which even in moderate 
but regular doses tends to slow down the body-brain 
machine and lower resistance to disease. 

How common it is to hear a doctor say, “‘So-and- 
so might have recovered from that attack of pneu- 
monia if he had not been asteady drinker.”’ Scoves of 
laboratory investigations show that alcohol is not a 
stimulant but a narcotic. Even small doses may cut 
down one’s mental efficiency. 

Fact 2: Alcoholic beverages tend to weaken one’s 
power of inhibition. 

A girl under the influence of even a small amount 
of alcohol should look at herself in a mirror. She 
would find that the sparkle in her eyes has become an 
unlovely sort of glitter, her mouth has grown heavy 
and hard. Ugliness has usurped the place of beauty. 
But that is not the worst of it. The ‘new psychol- 
ogy” plainly shows that our inner stability and, 
therefore, our happiness, depends upon the degree 
of control over our primitive urges. Crises come— 
especially in the lives of young people—when one’s 
future happiness or unhappiness depends upon self- 
control, and the presence or absence of even a small 
amount of alcohol in one’s system may determine the 
issue. 

Fact 3: Alcohol is a habit-forming narcotic drug. 

To class intemperance in the use of alcohol with 
intemperance in the consumption of waffles and maple 
syrup is absurd. In the use of alcohol the tendency 
to repeat the dose in increasing quantities and at more 
frequent intervals is always present, and no one can 
be sure that he has the power successfully to resist it. 
Once formed, the liquor habit is a serious handicap 
in the battle for success in any vocation. 

Fact 4: The practise of drinking tends to bring in 
ats train dire social consequences. 

Elizabeth Tilton in a copy of The Survey in 1917 
(before the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment) wrote: “Alcohol is the immediate cause of 
about 10 per cent of our insanity; is an operating factor 
(at least in wet territory) in about twenty-four per 
cent of the families reporting to organized charity; 
the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago finds 
that over focty per cent of their broken homes con- 
nect with alcohol; the Committee of Fifty found 
forty-five per cent of children annually deserted or 
neglected have intemperate parents or guardians; 
drink is a first cause in thirty-one per cent of crimes, 
an indirect cause in fifty per cent.” 

Fact 5: The liquor traffic whether legalized or il- 
legal is @ menace. . 

Young people who think that the legalization of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages will 
solve the problem should ask their parents about 
the “good old days before prohibition,” when there 
were seven or eight open saloons to each city block 
and when liquor interests, hungry for dividends, 
corrupted city officials and state legislatures. When 
one reads the recent arguments of the brewing in- 
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terests before a cong-essional committee in Washing- 
ton, he realizes that these gentlemen expect to resist 
control with the same bitterness they displayed in the 
“good old days.” 
IV 

Epictetus, somewhere in his Discourses, tells us 
that a carpenter does not spend his energies giving 
dissertations on the art of building, but buys a piece of 


land, erects a house and thus shows himself master of — 


his craft. Ultimately education is not a matter of 
precept but of example. What matters most is the 
manner in which each of us answers in his conduct the 
ever pressing problem: Shall I drink in moderation or 
not drink at all? 

Jim, home for his Christmas vacation, and I are 
out for a walk in the woods. 

“What did you think, sir, when Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt said recently in a newspaper article that the 
girl of today must learn to drink wisely? That must 
have been shocking to an abstainer like yourself.” 

“No, indeed, I wasn’t shocked. I have never 
regarded people who drink as ‘sinners.’ Many in- 
telligent men and women whose judgment I respect 
believe that moderate drinking is more sensible than 
abstinence.” 

“Would you advise young people to become 
abstainers?”’ 

“No, I don’t think I should. I would much rather 
help them think the thing through for themselves; 
to weigh the assets and liabilities of moderation against 
the assets and liabilities of abstinence and make their 
own decision. I would respect their judgment in 
the matter. 
in moderate drinking. What do they consider its 
assets?” 

“Well, sir, it’s much easier these days to be a 
moderate drinker than an abstainer. You feel queer 
about turning down your glass when every one else 
keeps his right side up. The social pressure exerted 
by one’s crowd is terrific. Then, of course, drinking 
makes for conviviality. Conversation flows more 
freely—especially if one’s brain is a bit sluggish any- 
how! Then, too, you have a sense of freedom, a 
feeling that you can accept or refuse as the occasion 
may warrant.” 


‘Do you think, Jim, that moderate drinking — 


carries with it any liabilities?” 

“Yes, I guess it does. Investigators seem to 
differ among themselves as to whether or not ab- 
stinence increases longevity. While they are arguing 
about it I suppose it might be wise to gamble on the 
safe side! Then, too, I suppose no one knows when 
drink may ‘get’ him. Drink has made slaves of one 
or two of my friends and they and their families live 
in a hell on earth. But talking about liabilities, you 
certainly wouldn’t grant any liabilities against ab- 
stinence, would you?” 

“To be frank, Jim, I must concede that ab- 
stinence has its drawbacks. People often ridicule ab- 
stainers and none of us likes to be laughed at. I sup- 
pose there are homes and circles—and interesting 
ones, too—where abstainers are not invited because 
they might ‘gum the party,’ as they say. Then, too, 
an abstainer must rely on the normal functioning of 
his brain. Perhaps that is just as well. I had a whirl 


So many of your young friends believe — 


~—~ 
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at moderate drinking in my early twenties. Often 
when I got home from a dinner I began to wonder if 
my conversation which seemed so keen at the time 
was not voluble and silly rather than clever. And 
then there is always the danger of one’s becoming a 
fanatic. Deliver us, O Lord, from fanatics! 

“But, on the other hand, of course, the assets of 
| abstinence rate high in my mind. I am convinced 
| that an abstainer has a far better chance in this 
world where competition is so keen and where success 
‘so often hinges on the possession or lack of an alert 
body and a nimble mind. Abstinence, too, brings 
peace of mind. To the abstainer drink is no longer a 
problem. He is sure that one section of American soil 
is to remain dry—that particular spot on which he 
stands! And there is another asset. Many a man 
is battling against the habit. And, believe me, it’s 
a bitter struggle. One slip and such a man is lost. 
If I were making such a fight I am sure I should seek 
the companionship of abstainers. They would be 
much safer company.” 

EV, 

Religion and morality are not synonymous terms. 
Morality is man’s relationstip with his fellows; re- 
ligion is man’s relationship with the unseen. Moral- 
ity develops best in the atmosphere of religious faith. 
The church is a social organization whose task is the 
_ development of the noblest living, both individual or 
social, in the presence of religious experience. 

What should be the task of the church in helping 
solve the alcohol problem? 

Our forefathers wisely separated the functioning 
of the church and state. This principle was violated 
and with the approval of most of us, in the activities 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Had the Roman Catho- 
lies attempted to coerce politicians through some 
mediary organization similar to the Anti-Saloon 
League, the country would have been up in arms. 
Direct political action on the part of Protestant 
churches many of us now believe to be a blunder. 
Had the League confined its activities to an intensive 
educational drive against the evils of drinking and of 
buying “bootleg,” the story of the past thirteen years 
might have been quite different. 

It is to the field of education that the church now 
must turn. We must insist in season and out that 
not only the church but the home, school and uni- 
versity instruct youth in the recognized facts con- 
cerning alcohol. Most of the old “‘fliers,”” pamphlets, 
books and posters are out of date. The church could 
take the lead in the revision of this type of anti-alcohol 
educational material. 

The chief task of the church, however, is not 
political or educative but inspirational. Men, women 
and youth are swayed not only by ideas but by atti- 
tudes. “Religion exalts personality in a seemingly 
impersonal world,” says Reinhold. That is the atti- 
tude we must create increasingly. In such an atmos- 
phere men welcome instinctively whatever conduces 
to the development of character and condemn what 
blasts or destroys. 

In the “good old days” men personified intoxicat- 
_ ing liquor under the jolly title of ‘John Barleycorn.” 
_ But we have increasingly discovered that in reality 
_ he is more akin to his satanic majesty than to some 


alcoholic Santa Claus. Experiments with the liquor 
traffic are needed, but we need not experiment with 
Mr. Barleycorn. For centuries we have known about 
him and his ways. We attempted to have him con- 
demned to death, but our plea has been denied by the 
Court of Public Opinion. He is still at large. We 
must insist, however, that he be watched and his 
business held in check. He is a public enemy. We 
in the church must never forget that nor let our chil- 


dren forget it. 
* * * 


ADAM 
Esther Barstow Hammand 


God sat in his workshop long ago 

And looked at the things He’d done; 

The earth and the stars and the blazing sun, 
He plotted the course that each must run, 
And set them spinning, one by one, 

And watched them as they spun. 


He painted the heavens and hung them high 

With a carpet of green below; 

He patterned the wings of the butterfly, 

And the pine-clad mountains, crowned with snow, 
And the grasses that wave when the breezes blow, 
And the caverns where jewels lie. 


With bird and beast and creeping hing 

He peopled the earth and sky; 

The eagle so bold and so strong of wing, 

The lion who rules all the jungle as king, 

The lizards that sun themselves down by the spring, 
And the flashing dragon-fly. 


The Lord God said, “‘It is very good, 
But a grievous lack I see, 

For in all the far-flung widths of space 
There is nothing akin to Me.” 

The Lord God said, ‘‘I will make a Man 
To rule over all the rest; 

And every bird and beast and thing 
Shall bow to his behest.” 


He fashioned a lump of the common clay, 

And he fashioned it tenderly; 

In the image of God He formed the clod, 

With a mind to soar, though his feet must plod, 
. And He breathed upon it the Breath of God. 

“Thou art Life of My Life,” said He. 


The Man went forth, at the Lord God’s word, 
He was naked and weak and small; 

But within his breast burned a fierce unrest 
That drove him on in an age-long quest— 
Though life was a forfeit and death a jest— 
A spark from Jehovah’s soul. 


It drove him hard and it drove him far, 
Toward a distant, unknown goal, 

Through endless ages of toil and tears, 
Through hopeless mazes of doubts and fears, 
By night and day for a million years 

He must pay the price of a soul. 


A million years he has toiled and wrought; 
A million years he has failed; 

But the fire within him is not quenched 
And his spirit has never quailed; 

For the Living Soul God gave to him 
When He formed him from the clod, 

Must work its way till that far day 

When Man becomes as God. 
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Thomas Hill 


Unitarian Minister and University President 
William G. Land 


| @ NE of the most modern in spirit of nineteenth- 


| y) century Unitarian preachers was the Rev. 
| #| Thomas Hill, of whom it has been said, “He 

43} was admired by the scientists for his theology, 
and by the theologians for his science,” for he made 
the one field of learning supplement the other. Dr. 
Hill was the minister at Waltham, Mass., and at Port- 
land, Me., the second president of Antioch College 
and the twentieth president of Harvard. His friend 
and neighbor in Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. Andrew 
Preston Peabody, said of him: “Dr. Hill was in a cer- 
tain sense unique—the only man of his kind that I 
have ever known. . . . He not only knew something 
in every department, but there was none within his 
reach in which he was not conversant with principles, 
truths, and facts, so that he seemed the peer of an 
adept, and amply qualified to be 
a teacher and a guide.” 

The beginnings of this breadth 
of knowledge are to be seen in his 
boyhood. His father had been a 
deist in his youth, but had come to. 
America shortly before the Birming- 
ham riots, and set up as a tanner 
in New Brunswick, N. J. He mar- 
ried Henrietta Barker of that town, 
and through her influence became 
a staunch Unitarian. Thomas Hill, 
the youngest of their nine children, 
was born January 7, 1818. Al- 
though his mother died in 1824 
and his father four years later, the 
young boy was definitely influenced 
by the intense practical religion of 
the Hill household and by hearing 
his father’s arguments on religion 
with deistical friends. He also read his father’s bo- 
tanical and scientific books, and in his few years of 
formal schooling showed a distinct genius for mathe- 
matics and logical analysis. At twelve years of age he 
was apprenticed to a printer, and later to an apothe- 
cary, still he continued to study by himself, and by 
the time he was nineteen he had determined that his 
place was in the Unitavian ministry. 

He then prepared for Harvard, the seat of Uni- 
tarian learning, by tutoring with the Rev. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, who was then minister at Leominster, Mass., 
and later went to Leicester Academy, entering college 
in August, 1839. Again he showed particular aptitude 
for mathematics and Prof. Benjamin Peirce urged 
him to a career in science, but Hill refused to be di- 
verted from his chosen path. In 1845 he graduated 
from the Divinity School, and that autumn married 
Anne Foster Bellows of Walpole, N. H. 

From 1845 to 1859 Hill was settled as the minis- 
ter of the First Church at Waltham. In this period 
his scientific interests again came to supplement his 
religious beliefs. In 1849 he published the first edi- 
tion of “Geometry and Faith,” which he was later to 


THOMAS HILL 


revise and enlarge. Similarly he began another series 
of writings which linked science and religion with edu- 
cation. Hill was essentially a teacher, and his Phi 
Beta Kappa address in 1858, entitled ‘‘Liberal Edu- 
cation,’ and the successive revisions of “The True 
Order of Studies” (1859 and 1875) show a theory of 
education founded upon an interrelation of all forms 
of learning. 

In June, 1859, Hill was asked to succeed Horace 
Mann as president of Antioch College, and in 1860 
he actively entered on his new field of endeavor. It 
was a glorious opportunity to put his theories into 
practise on a larger scale than had been possible in the 
Waltham schools, but the same financial insecurity 
and sectarian jealousy which had driven President 
Mann to his death forced President Hill to spend his 
time trying to secure adequate 
funds to carry on the work. Finally 
the Civil War forced Antioch to 
suspend, yet even amid the difficul- 
ties of these early years its students 
and teache:s well fulfilled the vision 
of a nonsectarian coeducation in the 
spirit of Christianity. 

At this time, in February, 1862, 
President Cornelius Conway Felton 
of Harvard died suddenly, and Hill 
was asked to succeed him. He 
wanted to stay at Antioch, where 
he could instill, not only in the col- 
lege and in its preparatory school 
but also in the primary schools of 
Ohio, his beliefs in educational 
procedure. He wished to be ‘a 
teacher, not an administrator, and 
shied away from the traditional at- 
mosphere of Harvard. Yet he came to Harvard from 
a sense of duty to his alma mater, urged by those who 
saw in him one who combined classical learning and 
the advancing sciences. 

The times were already changing. In the cir- 
cumstances of President Hill’s election those forces 
were apparent which were to change Harvard’s course. 
Yet his own proposals, which saw the more funda- 
mental needs of educational policy, were at the time 
almost totally neglected. In his annual reports, in 
personal discussions, and before the Academic Coun- 
cil, he advocated a university worthy of the name, 
which should add to learning as well as disseminate it. 
The reasonableness of these ideals, difficult as they 
may have been of realization in his own time, is no- 
where better shown than in their eventual fulfillment. 
Among other things he advocated a liberal elective 


oan 


system, higher admission requirements, the three-_ 


year course, graduate standards for the professional 
schools, and graduate scholarships for those who 
would continue in the arts and sciences. 

President Hill was ahead of his time, for he saw 
the system as a whole. The ideal of a university was 
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already in the air, and those who had previously 
gone to Germany to study were beginning to demand 
that there be graduate instruction in America. Presi- 
dent Hill saw that this was desirable, but knew that 
it was equally important that the preparation be ade- 
quate. With this fundamental point of view he un- 
dertook a task almost impossible in his time, that of 
raising the level of the college and of the preparatory 
schools. 

Thomas Hill was an exceedingly simple and 
natural man. As a preacher it was said of him that 
he convinced as much by his own noble kindliness as 
by his preaching. He was one to lead by pointing 
the way for others to follow with him, rather than by 
driving or working through the devious channels of 
diplomacy. It was a new kind of administration for 
Harvard. 

President Hill had his own sorrows in the death 
of his first wife and in the incurable illness of his second 
wife, Lucy Shepard, whom he married in 1866. He, 
too, was ill from the strain of Antioch and gray from 
the difficulties of Harvard, and at the end of Sep- 


_ tember, 1869, he resigned. 


President Hill showed the ultimate objectives of 
a movement which had already begun, though it took 
years for his proposals to be realized. His time, al- 
though one of change, was not yet sufficiently ripe to 
break entirely with the old order of things. Speaking 
in 1922, President Charles W. Eliot said of him, “I 


have always been thankful that it was he who had 


_ and found renewed energy in rest and travel. 


my) 


charge of the university for the seven years preceding 


_ my election to the presidency.”’ 


Dr. Hill then returned to Waltham for a few years, 
In 1871- 


72 he visited South America on a scientific expedition 
with his friend Prof. Louis Agassiz, and on his return 
accepted a call to the First Church in Portland, Me., 
where he spent eighteen happy years. He wrote 
voluminously, and interested himself in scientific and 
educational experiments. To those who were con- 
scious of a rapidly growing world he seemed to be out 
of step with the times, for he attacked the then pop- 
ular Darwinian view of evolution through gradual 
change. Furthermore he preached a theological doc- 
trine not always fully understood by either Unitarians 
or Trinitarians. Yet he was in fact ahead of the pro- 
cession. His theory of evolution through mutation 
was vindicated by De Vries’s discoveries in 1901. 
Similarly the writings of modern scientists, such as 
those of Prof. Robert A. Millikan, present the same 
attitude towards theology which Dr. Hill preached 
fifty or more years ago, and towards which our liberal 
ministry is turning today. 

In a sermon first preached during the trying days 
of the Civil War, and later published with the title, 
“Nature, the Soul, and the Gospel,’’ Dr. Hill pre- 
sented the kernel of his belief. ‘The feeling of the 
sublime,” he said, “is, in the lowest things, awakened 
not by ignorance, but by knowledge; not by the per- 
ception that something is beyond our grasp, but by the 
perception that something can be known more and 
more perfectly forever. And the feeling of the sub- 
lime in religion . . isnot... . awakened by our 
ignorance of the attributes of God, nor by our percep- 
tion that our ignorance is hopeless; but by a partial 
perception of those attributes themselves, and by a 
conviction that our knowledge of them may, if we will, 
grow clearer and larger forever.” 


“Life” 7 


George Lawrence Parker 


10 have an untroubled crystal pool of selfhood 
behind the opening and shutting gates of 
consciousness, this is life. 

: To have a memory that leaps the gaps 
ana chasms of experience and ever makes its way back 
to the integrity of childhood, this is life. 

To feel the tug and pull of a teasing incomplete- 
ness, yet know that completeness is not a dream nor a 
delusion, this is life. 

To see the future, to tremble and be afraid, yet to 


_ dare it to become the present, this is life. 


To sense the full sadness of the general world and 
behold its complexities as a chamber of horrors, but 
to have the joy and peace of a simple world within 
myself, this is life, whatever living is. 

To feel the instinct of faith and find all creeds 
unable to express that urgency of acceptance, to 
smile with certainty and be dumb while others loudly 
assert their reasons, this is life. 

To know that no soul is more valuable than my 
own, and that I recreate the values of a Socrates, 
or a Jesus by my Own measurement of my worth with 
theirs, this is life. 

To find the tortuous path of my history gleaming 
straighter and straighter behind me and pointing as 


if to some goal at last, this is life. 


To refuse the invitations of pessimism and prove 
my right to ceaseless confidence in a world that does 
not deceive, this is life. 

To impinge habitually on the border of love 
until nothing exists for me that is not lovable, lovely 
and loving; to catch the echo of my soul’s need return- 
ing to me out of every mood, out of every event, out 
of the crude detail as well as out of the glittering gen- 
erality, this is life, whatever living is. 

To catch the unity between myself and the uni- 
verse, to be clamped and stayed upon the underpin- 
nings that uphold the stars, to know myself as one 
with the atom and blood-brother to the sea and earth, 
this is life. 

To leap over the fragmentary incident of death 
and yet admit that incident’s dignity and majesty, 
to hear his footsteps long before and welcome him 
when he comes, this is life. 

To knock at the gates of the unseen and the un- 
real until for my very persistence they rise and admit 
me to the visible and the real, this is life. 

And to know that if I deny life I shall deny my- 
self, this is the central song of all, outsoaring the lark, 
reserved for me alone; and for all the ““whosoevers,” 
who like me have but one wish, the wish to sing this 
song. 
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=@|NV a recent number of The Christian Century, 
4) Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, author of ‘The Good 
Earth,” tells us what she said to the members 
of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission Inquiry when they first came to 
China. “Do you know what I should like?” she said, 
“T should like you to send out fewer missionaries, far 
fewer, but men and women in whom you have con- 
fidence and whose ability you know. Let these men 
and women go into carefully chosen communities and 
simply live there for ten years doing the work for 
which they are specifically trained. Ask no questions 
as to what the missionary is doing. Give him as his 
only instruction that he is to live as nearly as possible 
as he thinks Christ would live in that community. 
At the end of ten years send your best representative 
there and see how he is liked in that community. Do 
not ask if he has made asingle church member. What 
does that matter? Church organization if it is sound 
can only come as one of the fruits of the wish of the 
group to be so organized for fellowship. If he has 
gathered a group about him who wish to be so or- 
ganized, it is well enough, but it is not essential at all. 
Let the sole question about that missionary be whether 
or not he is beloved in the community.” 

Mrs. Buck gives first importance to the matter of 
merely living in the community to which the mis- 
sionary is sent. He must, of course, do some definite 
work, as teacher, or doctor, or nurse, or recreation 
worker, or whatever his specific commission may call 
for. Converting these people to Christianity is not 
the important thing, for it is not at all necessary for 
Buddhists, Confucianists and Hindus to become 
Christians, although there will doubtless be some 
conversions. But the result greatly to be desired is 
that these Buddhists, Confucianists and Hindus shall 
discover that their own respective faiths, their own 
respective religions, have become enriched by their 
contact with the Christian missionary. If the mis- 
sionary at the same time finds that he himself has be- 
come a better Christian because of his contact with 
the non-Christian faiths, then everyone has made 
progress. 

The minister of a parish here at home must like- 
wise do certain definite work, and he should do it 
well. Hemust preach, organize church work, promote 
church activities, interest himself in the training of 
the young, become an artist in the conduct of public 
worship, establish himself as a leader in community 
activities. But none of these things are of first im- 
portance. They are the fruit of his life, the result of 
sincere effort, the expression of his dream and vision; 
but the supreme test of the value of his work is that 
he shall win the love of the people he is serving and 
gradually the love and respect of the people of the 
community in which he is living. This does not 
mean that he shall win the love of all, for if he is true 
to his convictions it must needs be that he shall some- 
times offend, but it should mean that he shall win 
the love of those whose character is such that their 
Jove is worth winning. The ideal parish minister is 


that minister who first of all lives a life that conveys _ 
something in terms of beauty and strength and truth 
and goodness to everybody in the community. They 
will not all join his church, and it would be unfortunate 
if they did. Members of other churches have their 
loyalties to their own respective ministers and to their 
own churches, and it is usually not well to disturb 
these loyalties. As that missionary is doing the best 
work who can meet a Buddhist, win that Buddhist’s 
love and respect, and then send him on life’s way liv- 
ing a better life as a Buddhist, so that parish minister 
is doing the finest kind of work who is able to meet 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, win their love and 
respect, and send them on life’s way—not as con- 
verted Unitarians or Universalists, but as better 
Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians. Such a 
minister will enjoy a similar influence over non-church- 
men. As for a Unitarian or Universalist minister’s 
own people, we need not fear that he will neglect them, 
for the kind of life he is living will enrich the life of his 
own fellowship as well. Naturally he will want to 
build up a church group of his own that is sufficiently 
strong to enable him and his parishioners to maintain 
a satisfactory foothold in the community, but that 
will come in due course. 

We need not fear that the real work of such a 
minister is going to suffer. The light of that kind of 
life is not going to be hid under a bushel. We may 
be sure that a life so enriched as his is going to find elo- 
quent utterance in his preaching. When such a man 
makes a pastoral call he is going to have something 
to convey to those on whom he calls. When he enters 
a sick room he is going to bring with him a bit of 
sunshine and inspiration. When he conducts a 
funeral service he is going to utter some word of com- 
fort. When he appears before the church school he is 
going to give to the children some added ideal of 
right living. When he takes part in a social occasion 
he is going to add some element of joy to the party. 
When he calls on people to take some part in a church 
or community activity he is going to awaken some 
new interest in those who are working with him. 
When a situation demands that he shall denounce a 
wrong or speak in behalf of an unpopular cause, the 
fact that he has won the community’s respect and 
love will lend a power to his message that he could not 
otherwise command. 

As a liberal and a Unitarian I want freedom of 
speech, but I want my hearer to have freedom of be- 
lief, and he is welcome to freedom of speech also if he 
chooses to make reply. But it is the life we live that 
comes first. It is the life we live that gives power to 
the sermon and makes it a source of inspiration to 
those who hear. It is the love and confidence we 
command that arouses zeal for real living. If we suc- 
ceed in this high objective, it will follow as the night 
the day that minister and church and community will 
work harmoniously together, will influence each other 
for good, and will share in the doing of a great work. 
But if we are to command the love and respect of 
others, we must first love and respect them. 
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We have in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” a 
| picture of a'‘worthy person: 


“A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a Poyre Persoun of a Toun; 

tf But riche he was of holy thoght and werk; 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk. 


| READ with interest lately the plea of an eminent 
| churchman for a Sunday service which should 
| offer “creative experience’ ”* to those attending. 
8) $Surely the moment is ripe for such a develop- 
‘ment. With recognition and appreciation of such en- 
_ richment as accrues from any mutual act of worship, 
_ the question may still be raised as to whether there is 
_ more pathetic evidence of lost opportunity than the 
_ enforced dumbness of a congregation which comes to- 
_ gether with the common purpose of renewal of spiritual 
power and insight and disperses after passive partici- 
| pation in a program made for it with no definite in- 
_ quiry as to, or provision for, its immediate, personal 
needs. 

Is not church attendance for the purpose of adult 
education, and are not leading educators today ad- 
- vocating group conference methods as an essential 
‘supplement to any lecture system? 

Do not these same educators stress their belief 
_ that the experience and interest of the pupils must be 
the starting point of learning, and urge participation of 
_ these pupils in the making of the program? Yet is 

there a church anywhere in which the congregation 
has a part in planning the service? 

The Bible passages are chosen by the officiating 
clergyman o- prescribed by established ritual, as are 
the psalms, the hymns, the music, the subject of the 

sermon. We are told that the reason for this is that 
it may present a unified whole. In other words the 
pastor himself, the artist, desires an unmarred crea- 
tive experience and is reluctant to have his master- 
piece suffer the touch of an alien hand. 

How often it happens that the substance of the 
sermon, to which all else is keyed, is suggested by a 
book the clergyman has read, a stirring of emotion 

_from some unrevealed cause, and that the members of 
the congregation, politely attentive, fail to find any 
correlation between it and the present hunger and 
search of their own hearts and minds. 
It is inevitable, perhaps it is wholesome, that this 
should sometimes be so, but is it not possible to plan 
that it does not occur too frequently? There are 
‘preachers who can make the general particular and 
_the particular general, and who do this in an inspiring 
_and helpful way, but it is a rare gift and not reason- 
bly to be expected of many. 
r Is it not conceivable that the time may come 
hen alternating groups of the congregation may 
meet and plan, within the established and acceptable 
orm, some of the Sunday services, and even suggest 
e topic on which the pastor shall preach? Would not 
ch responsibility of the groups to the congregation 
as a whole and the ensuing approach to its interests 


That Christes Gospel trewely wolde he preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient. 


This noble ensample to his sheep he gaf, 
. That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte.”’ 


Dumb Congregations 
Julia Weld Huntington 


and problems prove provocative of a sincere and 
sympathetic contact with the individuals who make up 
the membership? 

May not fifteen or twenty minutes be eliminated 
from the existing order of worship so that at its close 
discussion of the values involved may be held in the 
church house in gatherings of such size as prove suc- 
cessful? How little we know of the inner life of the 
men or women in the next pew, and yet how sustaining 
and precious may be the revelation that they are 
struggling with the problems with which we our- 
selves are beset, are glimpsing a deep and fundamental 
truth the significance of which we are attempting to 
comprehend. 

Is it not psychologically unsound to apply the 
stimulus of the spoken word or suggested idea without 
also providing opportunity for consideration of its 
translation into terms of conduct while the stimulus 
is operative? 

Perhaps abdication of complete dictatorship 
would prove disconcerting to orators of the pulpit who 
have been trained for and find their chief satisfaction 
in speaking and have never learned or liked to listen. 
A willingness to learn with and from those worshiping 
with him could bring to pastor as well as flock great 
mutual growth and development. 

In so many communities and for so many people 
church activities represent the only social channel 
through which personality is able to release itself and 
function, and inherent in the objectives of every church 
organization lie the fundamental problems of all so- 
ciety. Sound mutual consideration of proceedings 
involved must mean a developing philosophy of life, 
yet how scanty aharvest, how stunted a grain, is reaped 
from this potentially inexhaustible soil! 

Superficial routine decisions are made by the 
articulate few and announced to the perplexed and less 
voluble many who sink into an established apathy of 
acquiescence. 

Christ. lived and walked with his disciples. Surely 
there are intimations that their increase of spiritual 
perception and power resulted from these shared ac- 
tivities. 

May we not suppose that it was through a mutual 
consideration, in simple, conversational terms, of the 
issues which each day presented, that he guided them 
toward a restatement of their own problems, to a 
change of attitude toward them? 

Thus they became living exponents of his faith 
which they had seen proved and into which they had 
slowly grown. 

Is such “group thinking” and ellowship possible 
for the Christian Church today? 
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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 29, 1 1983. 


WORLD PEACE AND THE TARIFF 


HE varying statements of the different: Adminis- 
‘ip tration representatives in Washington concern- 
ing the World Economic and Monetary Con- 
ference now being held in London give an impression 
similar to that furnished by Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pooh Bah, who indulgently and generously provides 
any number of “‘policies’”’ consistent with his various 
offices. It is apparent that there is a rift between the 
isolationists and the internationalists not only at the 
Conference but also within the Cabinet itself. 
Professor Moley’s radio speech immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the Conference, besides indicat- 
ing the nature of the rift, gives a clue to the reason for 
the failure of many of the international conferences of 
the last two decades, and, also, suggests the basis on 
which expectations of the success or failure of the Con- 
ference must rest. The gist of this speech was that 


all of the nations, including our own, have in the past 
years erected tariffs and other barriers against trade, 
designed to secure for themselves a favorable balance of 
payments. . . . In the past ten years each nation has 
been moving in the direction of setting up a self-con- 
tained economic life within its own borders. . . . In 
large part the cures for our difficulties lie within our- 
selves. Each nation must set its own house in order. 

. There are relatively few remedies which might be 
called international remedies. 


This certainly does not sound like President 
Roosevelt’s May 16 address to the people; nor does it 
agree with statements made by Secretary Hull since 
the opening of the Conference. Indeed, it is difficult 
to distinguish Professor Moley’ s attitude from the old 
isolation policy enunciated in the days of our imag- 
ined self-sufficiency. In effect, Assistant Secretary 


Moley here gives sanction to our continuing to make 
sporadic changes in the tariff without any real feeling 
of international responsibility or of obligation to our 
neighbors. 


Secretary Hull and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in. 


spite of the increasingly protectionist trend of British 
trade agreements, have both frequently pointed out 
the futility of this assumption that the tariff is pri- 
marily a domestic problem. Indeed, the legal adviser 
of the British Foreign Office, in the Manchester Guar- 
dian, goes so far as to affirm that “in modern condi- 
tions this uncontrollable liberty of tariff-making, so 
far from being an unchallengeable dogma of inter- 
national law, is in contradiction of its fundamental 
principles. . . . A modern state may, by the use of 
this liberty, stretch out a hand into the territory of 
another state and reduce its inhabitants to beg- 
gary.” 

The well known (Unitarian) international lawyer 
of Chicago, Professor Quincy Wright, has recently 
pointed out that in Japan the abandonment of the 
Shidahara “policy of peace and commerce” and the 
increasing popularity of military expansion into Man- 
churia has been brought about in large part by the 
rapidly changing tariff policies of the United States, 
Great Britain, and China, instituted since the signing 
of the Kellogg Pact. Because markets have been sud- 
denly closed to the Japanese, the people have swung 
over to the view that their economic life depends upon 
their securing control of Manchurian markets and raw 
materials. 

Nor need we have waited until now for evidence 
that the tariff question is not domestic. When our 
Tariff Act of 1930 was going through Congress, thirty- 
six nations of the world made urgent diplomatic rep- 
resentations predicting the disastrous effect that the 
sudden changes in tariff rates would have on their in- 
dustries. As a result of these protests Congress only 
raised the rates still higher, and in certain countries 
that Tariff Act put thousands of men out of work and 
made hundreds of factories idle. 

But we may come closer to home for a case in 


; 


point which shows the futility of peace pacts without — 
internationally accepted tariff agreements consonant | 


with the economic security of the nations involved. 
This very wéek when the World Conference is in ses- 
sion, the British trade returns for the first four months 
of 1938 are coming in. We discover that the amount 
of wheat imported into the United Kingdom from the 
United States has been dwindling so fast that as against 
5,114,730 ewts. in the first four months of 1920, it 
dropped to the insignificant figure of 5,006 ewts. in the 
same period in 1983—a decrease of more than 1,000 
per cent! Obviously, the British tariff is causing an in- 
jury to American farmers almost as disastrous as 
military invasion. And yet Professor Moley tells us 
that the cures for our difficulties lie within our- 
selves. 

Until the nations of the world are willing to con- 
sider all the major problems of the world, that is, the 
problems of security, of Japanese expansion, of dis- 
armament, of war debts, and of economic rehabilita- 
tion, as bound up with internationally established 
tariffs, we must expect a continuance of the fear and 


} 


uncertainty which Professor Moley so justly deplores. 


x 
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As Professor Wright says: ‘‘Progress in our policy of 
preventing war through the Kellogg Pact depends 
upon our acceptance of the principle that a change in 
our tariff is an international and not a purely domestic 
question. Armaments at present exist just as much to 

assure favorable trade opportunities as to protect 

| frontiers, and unless both are reasonably protected by 

_ other means, disarmament is not likely to progress.” 

The next step towards world peace, then, is for us 
to recognize that a new limitation of the meaning of 

‘sovereignty must be accepted by the nations of the 

_ world. Just as we have accepted an abatement of 

_ sovereignty in relinquishing our privilege to settle 

_. international disputes by force, we must further limit 

our conception of sovereignty by conceding that the 

eause of war, economic policy, must be subject to in- 
ternational agreement. If nations desire to maintain 
permanent peace, tariff making must be conceived, 
not as a domestic instrument of self-interest, but as 

a function of international law. 

More power to Secretary Hull. 

James Luther Adams. 
* * 


SOUND ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


E have been warned repeatedly not to expect 
too much of the London Economic Confer- 
ence. There is considerable wisdom in this 

warning. For it would seem that in the present at- 
tempts to bring order out of the economic chaos of 
the world, each nation must begin by setting its own 
economic house in order. It is true that intemational 
trade and finance have an exceedingly important 
bearing upon the domesti¢ economic order of such a 
mation as the United States. And yet these are the 
more remote factors, the more imponderable, and the 
more difficult to control. It will be nothing short of 
_amiracle if the nations of the world which have not yet 
_ achieved coherent internal economic order can begin 
by agreement on an external order. As Dean Don- 
ham pointed out in his “Business Adrift” several! years 
ago, there is much to be said for a sound economic 
nationalism. 

Toward the achievement of a sound economic 
nationalism in the United States, among the other 
emergency measures of the Administration, we have 
the amazing phenomenon of the Industrial Recovery 

- Act. This act contains within itself the germ of one 
of the most fundamental revolutions in the history of 
_ United States institutions. We say it contains only 
the germ, for, although the machinery has already 
_ been set up, although it has been indorsed by the 
presidents of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
_ States, although leading industries are already sub- 
_ mitting their codes to the Administration, the act is 
as yet only a temporary emergency measure, it will 
without doubt run into serious conflict with what has 
become the established philosophy of American busi- 
ness, and it may fall before the constitutional test 
in the judgment of the Supreme Court. Those men 
_ of historical perspective, sound judgment and devo- 
tion to the fundamental American principles who are 
‘rejoicing because we apparently have been able to 
‘meet this economic crisis by giving the Administration 


an i — gad? 


dictatorial powers without abrogating constitutional 
principles, may yet be given pause by a forced decision 
of the Supreme Court. Nor does Felix Frankfurter’s 
survey of the “Social Issues before the Supreme 
Court” in the spring issue of The Yale Review re- 
assure us. It will not be enough for us to receive the 
consolation of another brilliant liberal dissenting 
opinion by Brandeis, Cardozo, and Stone. To have 
the miraculous progressive cooperation of the executive 
and legislative branches of our government nullified 
by the judicial in these critical times might well be a 
catastrophe of a major order. We have been driven 
by the hand of Necessity, and Necessity will not 
stay. 

When George Soule’s ‘‘A Planned Society” came 
out over ayear ago we were impressed but incredulous. 
It was too much to hope. But in the light of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, this book stands now in the 
role of major prophecy. There is now at least a fight- 
ing chance. We liberals have known what it is to 
fight—for religious liberty and political liberty, and 
we know now that these bear an inescapable intrinsic 
relationship to the economic liberty of mankind. 
May the genius of our Faith play its part in the issues 
of this day! 

Leshe T. Pennington. 
* * 


PRO BONO PUBLICO 

E are getting larger views of what pertains to 
W the good of the public. Time was when 
every communication to the editor signed 
Pro Bono Publico dealt with taxes, roads, clean elec- 
tions, independence in politics and a street light at 
the corner of Ninth and M Streets. Now we think 

also in terms of beauty, refreshment, rest, change. 

Traveling on a hot June day by motor a distance 
of 220 miles, we saw the sign, Chester Blandford State 
Forest, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It was 
116 miles exactly from Copley Square, Boston. For 
once we thought quickly enough to apply the brakes 
and turnin. Instead of a filling station as a luncheon 
place, we had an ideal camp site in the Berkshires, 
just a little above the Westfield River, at the foot of 
gray old cliffs decorated with oak, maple, ferns and 
wild flowers. Down the gorges from the upper levels 
crept a cool breeze to banish the 90 degree tempera- 
ture. All around were concrete ovens, tables and 
benches. Piled up neatly was fuel. Signs led to pure 
cool water. Here we spread our cans of orange juice, 
sandwiches, dates and mints. The notes of the tanager 
and indigo bird came to us continually while we ate. 
Here we stayed a full hour, deliberately willing to get 
the haste and rush of city life out of our systems. 

The engineer who laid out this camp site dis- 
charged his duty, but it was obvious that he did it 
con amore. He made little paths leading to lovely 
secluded nooks where one could taste the essence of 
the Berkshires. 

Out of such a conception of public service even- 
tually there may come a regard for beauty that will 
redeem our new highways from signs and ugly con- 
structions and make our country in fact as in theory 
America the beautiful. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Christian Unity in Practice and 
Prophecy. By Charles S. Macfarland. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 396 
pp. $2.75. 


From the Unitarian point of view Dr. 
Macfarland’s book on Christian unity is a 
classic. From beginning to end he is giv- 
ing to his orthodox friends the wholesome 
doctrines which have been the meat and 
drink of Unitarians for more than a cen- 
tury. Indeed he has expressed the Uni- 
tarian attitude better than he knew, for it 
has ever been our contention that we should 
rejoice to have the orthodox churches adopt 
the liberal view without giving Unitarians 
credit. This Dr. Macfarland does with 
exceptional grace. His only reference to 
Unitarians and Universalists is on page 181, 
where he intimates that some Unitarians 
lean toward “‘some present-day trinitarian 
interpretation,’ while many Congrega- 
tionalists and others “lean toward at least 
a moderate Unitariarism.’”’ He detects 
among us a number ‘‘who might be termed 
‘illiberally liberal,’ and who still believe 
in their special theological mission.”’ Only 
Gilbert and Sullivan could do justice to 
this “most ingenious paradox.” He finds 
the Universalists to be more evangelical, 
but “they have been so closely associated 
with the latter (Unitarians) in New Eng- 
Jand that they occupy much the same place 
in the mind of other churches. They may, 
before long, either federate or unite,” 
but ‘in the judgment of the writer the re- 
lationship of these bodies may well be left 
to them.” 

As to any possible influence which 
either of these denominations may have 
had in shaping the currents of religious life 
in America the author says, ‘‘On the whole, 
it may be said that, on the one hand, the 
evangelical bodies have become more 
liberal, and meanwhile many so-called 
liberals have become less iconoclastic.” 

The work as a whole is a masterly argu- 
ment for church unity. The essential 
problem, as Dr. Macfarland sees it, “‘is that 
of developing unity while allowing for the 
diversity inherent in evolution, and, 
above all, retaining and enlarging, rather 
than confining or repressing, liberty.’’ ‘““Our 
several denominations arose largely from 
the demand for freedom, and achieved it.” 
“We are now reorganizing . . . . that we 
may give up some of our freedom for the 
common good.” Meanwhile a new and 
complex social order requires the call of a 
persuasive and effective gospel. We are 
facing federated vice, federated corrup- 
tion, and federated human exploitation. 
The churches must federate to combat 
these evils. “Our spiritual authority was 
not equal to our human sympathy, because 
it was divided.” From this fertile soil has 
grown a significant crop of federations 
during the past quarter century. 


Looking toward the future Dr. Macfar- 
land says that ‘‘the movement toward 
unity or union . . . . is irresistible,’ and 
whether it be federal or organic, “‘the 
unity we are seeking must have liberty 
and therefore it cannot be uniformity and 
identity, either of belief or symbolic ex- 
pression.” “This concession must not 
mean indifference to the eternal verities, 
but it recognizes that truth is many sided, 
and that no church, or indeed body of 
churches, possesses the whole truth.” 

Nor should we look to Rome as a pattern 
or symbol of unity, for “the writer is far 
from persuaded that Roman Catholic 
unity is a desirable norm even where 
allegiance to the Vatican is eliminated.” 

Chapter by chapter the progress of 
Christian unity is traced from New Testa- 
ment times to our own, and we are given 
ample and brilliant arguments as to the 
functions of federal unity, and the logical 
steps for its attainment. The prime ob- 
ject, which stirs the gifted pen of the au- 
thor to an eloquent appeal, is that the 
churches may render greater service to 
humanity. May this spiritual bond unite 
us all! 

Dr. Macfarland, we need hardly add, is 
General Secretary Emeritus of the Federal 
Council of Churches. That great move- 
ment has grown around him. He writes 
with intimate knowledge of detail, and 
broad outlook over the religious world. 
No one, minister or layman, who has any 
interest in the religious trends of our time 
can possibly ignore this monumental work. 


LVR. 
* * 
MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 
My American Friends. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 280 pp. $2.00. 


This book is another added to the long 
number of publications which give a 
writer’s impressions of the United States. 
It is quite natural that the idiosyncrasies of 
another country should strike a visitor 
much more forcibly than they do those 
who dwell in the land, and who have al- 
ways been accustomed to habits which 
are a daily environment. 

Mr. Jacks, with his trained habits of ob- 
servation, attractive wit, and unique turn 
of expression, provides far better reading 
than is usual in books of this type. He 
has sensed accurately the problems which 
have to be grappled, and in his descriptions 
of various localities has drawn word pic- 
tures which are true to life. 

A non-American will quietly chuckle 
over many of the sayings, will wish God- 
speed to the writer’s influence when he 
tells of the common untidiness of the 
country, and will also hope that his stric- 
tures on the abstention of certain classes of 
citizens from political life will bear some 
fruit. Whether the American-born will 
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react in a similar manner is a debatable 
question. 

In this class of book there is ever a 
question as to whether the author is try- 
ing to get amusement out of palpable 
weaknesses, or whether he is trying to 
flatter by describing attractive qualities, 
and the reader is not quite certain but 
that both of these methods are here being 
successfully employed. 

When Mr. Jacks, however, speaks of 
organized recreation, we find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere, and we thank him 
whole-heartedly for his aid in the develop- 
ment of plans destined to assist in the 
production of a more capable citizenship. 

M. H. 


* * 


PERSONALITY 


Personality, Many in One. By James 
Winfred Bridges. Boston: Stratford Com- 
pany. 215 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Bridges of McGill University _ 
has written a simple, brief and thoroughly — 
dependable book upon the psychology of — 
the individual which it would be hard to © 
equal even on the crowded shelves of 
modern psychology. The effectiveness 
of this volume for the average reader lies 
in its central purpose of describing the 
normal personality. It is a book which 
defines terms accurately and distills into 
200 pages the present findings of psycho- 
logical research. 

‘Personality, Many in One,” is weighted 
down with no particular theory of human 
nature which one needs constantly to — 
subtract in estimating each chapter, rather — 
the book distinguishes itself by grinding — 
noaxe. The reviewer is inclined to believe _ 
that Professor Bridges has given us a 
handbook which may prove as useful and — 
dependable as Dr. Hadfield’s ‘“Psychol- 
ogy and Morals” a few years ago. ‘i 

The chapter headings include such sub- — 
jects as ‘The Meaning of Personality,” i 
“Intellect,” “Character,” ‘‘Psychological. 
Types” and ‘‘Development of Person-— 
ality.” An excellent bibliography con- 
cludes the book and indicates the direction _ 
one’s reading should follow if this handbook 
has successfully fulfilled its purpose. The 
very brevity of the volume is a tremendous 
asset, for one can soon master its contents 
and make them a constant source of ref- 
erence in a way it is impossible to do with | 
larger and more specialized studies in- | 
psychology. q 
S. H.F. F 


* * 


ECONOMIC HANDBOOKS 
Our Economic Life in the Light of © 
Christian Ideals. By a Special Commit- 
tee for the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. New York: 
Association Press. Ninety cents papers, 
$1.50 cloth. 


Why Are There Rich and Poor? B 


‘Abel J. Gregg. 


and with methods oi remedying it. 


of selected readings. 


- Midst of Life’? somehow lacks. 
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New York: Association 


Press. Twenty-five cents. 
The Henry George Calendar. Com- 
piled by Henry Ware Allen. New York: 


The Robert Schalkenbach Foundation. Twen- 
ty-five cents. 

Every major crisis in history produces 
not only a number of scholarly treatises 
but also, if the situation lasts long enough, 
handbooks which can be used for general 
public instruction. Two of the books here 
reviewed are in this class. The first from 
the Federal Council deals objectively and 
clearly with the present economic crisis 
Itisa 
thoroughly clear and logical presentation 
followed by a discussion syllabus and a list 
It is the best hand- 
book of its kind, excellent for adult classes 


e and other groups engaged in the study of 


the economic situation. ‘‘Why /re There 
Rie? ani Poor?’’ isa brieter popular study 
to be used by young people’s groups. It is 
not nearly so complete nor adequate as the 


|. first book, but it should fill a real need in 


adolescent groups. 

The third book consists solely of quota- 
tions from the prophet of the single tax, 
Henry George, and from some of his fol- 
lowers. 

jie Ore OF 


x O* 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Beggars Would Ride. By Harold 
Ohlson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Ohlson has written a story that pro- 


vides a succession of very amusing situa- 


tions. We have a well-to-do man beset 
by a number of designing relatives, who 


would willingly and obligingly share in 


his possessions. A vivacious secretary 
fights for her master, and at last outwits 
the schemers, while at the same time she 
finds a personal problem  successfuly 
solved. 

When wishful to forget the strenuous 
demands of life, “Beggars Would Ride’”’ 
provides a pleasing relaxation. 

: Wie take 


The Midst of Life. By Mina Curtiss. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 


The fact that this book appeared in 


serial form in The Atlantic Monthly should 


be enough of a recommendation for most 


. readers. 


The work is in the form of letters 
from awidow to her dead husband, and 
although there are many passages of un- 
deniable beauty, there is no escaping the 
artificial effect engendered by the necessity 
of forcing many reminiscences so that the 
reader may understand the letters. If 
the author had thought less of clarity the 


book might have been less readable, but 
it would undoubtedly have had that inef- 


fable attribute of greatness that ‘The 


G.C. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


»- RELIGIOUS READING 
To tre Editor cf The Christian Regi ter: 

In addition to my duties here as chaplain 
I also have charge of the library. 

Among our approximately 1700 in- 
mates we have a good many calls for re- 
ligious reading, but at the present time we 
receive just one religious publication, 
which of course does not go very far. 

I know of no finer contribution your 
paper could make than to put our library 
on your mailing list for a complimentary 
subscription to The Ch istian Register. 

Please let me know if it is possible for 
you to do this. 

Paul L. Stewart, Chaplain. 

Michigan Reformatory, 

Tonia, Michigan. 

(Would any reader of The Register care 
to enter a subscription for the Michigan 
Reformatory? The Editor.) 

* * 


THE HUMANIST MANIFESTO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I note that the signatories of the Human- 
ist Manifesto include several Unitarian 
ministers, who, presumably, accept sti- 
pends for ministering to congregations in 
churches dedicated to the worship of God. 
That Manifesto declares that ‘“‘the time 
has passed for theism.” 

I would deny to no man the liberty to 
preach atheism. Iam willing to hear him 
in any hall or forum, and to weigh his ar- 
guments with an open mind. 

But to preach from a pulpit in a house 
of worship that worship is obsolete (Art. 
9 and 10) and that there is no God (Art. 6) 
is an abuse of the pulpit that no ad hoc 
definition of religion (Art. 7) can make re- 
ligious, and no social passion (Art. 8) can 
make honest. Have the ministerial sig- 
natories considered that point? 

H.G. Chancellor. 

Hillsbo ough, England. 

* * 
AN IMPORTANT CENTENARY CEL- 
EBRATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
At the request of a committee of the 
A. U. A. of which I am chairman, I am 
writing to invite the attention of your 
readers to an important Centenary Cele- 
bration to be held this year in India. 
September 28, 1933, will be the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, scholar, journalist, edu- 
eator, emancipator, statesman, contem- 
porary of Channing, founder of the Brah- 
mo Samaj, the Free Church of Modern 
India. The committee, consisting of Dr. 
C. R. Eliot, Dr. Foote, Dr. Lathrop, Dr. 
Snow and myself, respectfully suggests to 
our churches the propriety of cementing 
the ties which bind America to India by 
taking part in this celebration. One way 
of doing so would be to appoint Sunday, 
September 24, as Rammohun Roy Sun- 


day, in which the attention of both young 
and old might be directed to the life and 
work of the man who is now hailed by 
universal consent as the Father of Modern 
India. 

The committee suggests the following 
sources of information: 

1. Rammohun Roy—Complete Works. 
See especially Volume I of the English 
Works of Rammohun Foy, published by 
H. C. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1928. 

2. Collet, Sophia Dobson—‘“‘Life and 
Letters of Rammohun Roy.’ Brahmo 
Mission Press. 

3. Carpenter, Mary—‘‘Last Days in 
England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy.’ 
London, Trubner, 1866. 

4. Sarkar, H. C—‘‘Rammohun Roy, 
the Father of Modern India.” Calcutta, 
Brahmo Mission Press. 

5. Farquhar, J. N.—‘‘Modern Relig- 
ious Movements in India.’”’ Macmillan, 
Nees 1915; 

6. “Prophets of Liberali m,” six ad- 
dresses before the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America at the thirty-third annual 
Convention, Boston, 1900. 

7. Southworth, F. C.—‘‘Rammohun Roy 
and Channing,’ Meadville Quarterly Bul- 
letin for April, 1929. 

8. Subbukrishnaiya, Eppagunta—‘‘Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and Rammohun Roy—a 
Study in Contrast”? (Meadville Thesis), 
19388. 

All the above are in the library of the 
Meadville Theological School, 5701 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago. All have been or- 
dered for the A. U. A. library at 25 Beacon 
St., and it is hoped, will soon be in the 
hands of Mrs. Geo. F. Patterson, the li- 
brarian. The Farquhar book, obtainable 
at many libraries, has, as its frontispiece, 
an excellent portrait of the Rajah. 

Any church or minister cooperating in 
this celebration will confer a favor by 
sending church calendar or other indication 
of fraternal interest to Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
283 Park Circus, Calcutta, India. 

Franklin C. Southworth. 

Little Compton, R. I. 


UNION SERVICE AT CAMP MANSUR 


A union service of the Unitarian churches 
of Moline and Geneseo, Ill., and Daven- 
port, Iowa, was held at Camp Mansur, 
East Moline, June 4. Dr. George Cros- 
well Cressey gave the address. There was 
a large attendance. 


& * 


SACRAMENTO EVENING SERVICES 


During the month of June evening ser- 
vices, rather than morning services, are 
being held in the First Unitarian Church 
of Sacramento, Calif. Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake preached June 4. The closing ser- 
vice of the year, June 25, was a candle-light 
service, with the evening sermon omitted. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Commencement Season 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control: 


These lead life to 
sovereizn power. 
Tennyson 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kiloeycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m., Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 


* * 


HONORING PEACE TIME HEROES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. Robert C. Withington, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Sacramento, 
Calif., acted as chairman of a committee 
which held an interdenominational service 
for peace time heroes in Sacramento, 
June 4. 

All the churches of the city cooper- 
ated in this service in honor of the men 
and women of the city and vicinity who had 
died during the past year, either after a 
long period of public service or in an at- 
tempt to save life. 

Among thos2 so honored were a nurse, 
who died a martyr to her profession; two 
prisoners from Folsom state prison, who 
died in an unsuccessful attempt to save 
the life of another prisoner in a rock quarry 
disaster; a mother, who was burned to 
death saving the life of her child; six state 
highway patrolmen, who were killed in line 
of duty; an itinerant who d ve! into the 
Feather river to save the life of a young 
girl whom he believed to be in trouble. 
Also city employees and school teachers 
who died during the past year were hon- 
ored, 

This service is to be held annually in 
Memorial Grove on the State Capital 
grounds. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


y e 
The Meadville 
2 4 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D, 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


JULY 8—15 


Institute of Religious Education—L ay- 
men’s Conference —Evening Lectures 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Bezcon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 
Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—It needs you 


Subscription $3.00 per yea 


BIRCH BAY, WASH., INSTITUTE 
IS PLANNED FOR AUG. 6-13 

Plans are well under way for a Summer 
Institute to be held at Birch Bay, near 
Blaine, Wash., August 6-13 inclusive. 
The program covers Sunday morning ser- 
vices, addresses and special music; round 
table discussions on such topics as ‘‘Build- 
ing the Ideal Community,” “The Cultural 
Life of the Community,” ‘Religion and 
Youth,” ‘The International Mind,’ and 
“Reaching the Masses.” There will be 
daily singing practise and rehearsals for 
musical and dramatie performances to be 
held on the evenings of the 11th and 12th. 

Unitarians in the Pacific Northwest who 
are interested in this project are invited to 
communicate with the secretary, Mrs. Olga 
Park, 5950 East Boulevard, Vancouver, 
B. C. Suggestions for the elaboration 
and working out of this program will be 
welcomed. 

The Institute is to be under the joint 
auspices of the Unitarian churches of 
Eugene, Ore., Blaine, Wash., and Van- 
couver, B. C. It will be directed by Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith of Eugene and Rey. 
Albert E. Kristjansson of Seattle, Wash. 


Women’s Alliance branches of Seattle and 
Vancouver are giving the project their 
support and cooperation. 
* * 
PERSONALS 

Rev. Charles A. Wing of Denver, Colo., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at the 
University of Colorado on June 11. 

Rev. George L. Parker and Mrs. Parker 
will spend July and August in England 
and Scotland, sailing on July 1 and return- 
ing on Aug. 25. Mr. Parker will preach 
in the Unitarian Church at Golder’s Green, 
London, on July 16, and in the Aberdeen 
church on Aug. 13. One of the interesting 
occasions of his visit will be a reunion 
meeting with some of the members of the 
British-American Church of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, of which he was minister in 
1906-1909. This church was closed when 
the Soviet Government came into power, 
but its former members keep such contact 
with each other as is possible since their 
return to England and Scotland. Mr. 
Parker expects to attend some of the ses- 
sions of the Economic Conference. He 
will return to Keene, N. H., early in Sep- 
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tember for the winter’s work in that parish. — 
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' A.U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1933: 
Already acknowledged.............. .. $23,302.50 
; 29 Society in Sterling, Mass. ...... 2.00 
29 Society in Trenton, N. Y., Barne- 
Saath OR AS 25.00 
29 Society in Westboro, Mass. (ad- 
Gitioual\p wees eek secs. 30.00 
29 Society in Westwood, Mass. (ad- 
QIORON a a aScsters 4.00 
j 29 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- _ 
FORMING AE eee ey. - Bit 8.00 
29 Society in Rockford, Ill. ...... 25.00 
29 Wilber C..Choate, Batavia, N. Y. 5.00 
29 Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Paul, Uni- 
NERA ES,» dO) an RTRs 5.00 
DANA Moti Lo Fagis 2 Ge 0 Oe eRe 25.00 
29 Associate Members ........... 7.50 
29 First Parish, Brighton, Mass. .. 19.00 
29 Christ Chureh, Dorchester, Mass. 10.50 
29 Society in Brewster, Mass. ..... 15.00 
29 Society in Canton, Mass. ..... 56.36 
29 People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 50.00 
29 Society in Columbus, Ohio..... 30.00 
29 Society in Concord, N. H....... 167.00 
29 Society in Dayton, Ohio. ...... 7.50 
29 Society in Duxbury, Mass. 10.00 
29 Society in Evanston, Ill........ 4.25 
29 Society in Fairhaven, Mass..... 75.00 
29 Society in Keokuk, Ia. ........ 20.00 
29 Society in Madison, Wis........ 14.25 
29 Society in New Orleans, La. ... 165.50 
29 Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
NAGS EN NS ere 10.00 
29 Society in Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 15.00 
29 Society in Peterboro, N. H. 68.00 
29 Society in Pittsfield, Mass. 30.00 
29 Society in Portland, Ore. ...... 105.40 


29 Society in Reading, Mass. ..... 5.00 


29 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. . 83.00 
29 Society in Sudbury, Mass. ican 10.00 
29 Society in Urbana, Ill. ........ 17.00 
29 Society in Uxbridge, Mass. ' 75.00 


29 Society in Vancouver, B. C., 

Canada (additional) ...... 1.70 
29 Society in Washington, D.C. .. 360.40 
29 Society in Westford, Mass. .... 10.15 
29 Society in Whitman, Mass. .... 5.00 
29 First Unitarian Congregational 


Society, Wilton Center, N. H. 15.00 
29 Society in Woburn, Mass. (addi- 
LOL | eS = a 26.00 
29 Society in Brookfield, Mass. 50.00 
29 First Church, Boston, Mass... .. 225.00 
29 Society in San Diego, Calif. .... 115.80 
29 Society in West Upton, Mass. .. 65.00 
29 Hawes Unitarian Congregation- 
al Chureh, South Boston, 
Mass. (additional) ....... 2.00 
29 Society in Saco, Me. (additional) 10.00 
29 Society in Winchendon, Mass. . . 61.50 
29 Society in Plymouth, Mass. .... 48.93 
29 Society in Bangor, Me. ........ 210.00 
29 Society in Brooklyn, Conn. .... 15.00 
29 Society in Calais, Me. ......... 10.00 
29 First Unitarian Society, Newton, 
Mass. (additional) ....... 25.00 
29 Society in Pepperell, Mass. .... 30.00 
29 Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety, Providence, R. I. .... 100.00 
29 Society in West Upton, Mass. 
(additionabe Akasa sss 3s 1.00 
29 Society in Winchester, Mass. ... 261.43 
29 Society in Winthrop, Mass. ... 5.00 
29 Society in Belmont, Mass. (addi- 
b Sept wees dee eer. 40.00 
29 East Boston Unitarian Society, 
East Boston, Mass. ....... 1.00 
29 Third Religious Society, Dor- 
», Chester, WEBAR oo gwen os <5 10.00 
29 Third Congregational Society, 
Cambridge, Mass. ........ 10.00 
29 Society in Charleston, 5. C. .... 10.00 
29 Society in Fall River, Mass. 156.65 
29 Society in Franklin, N. H. 35.00 


29 
29 
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29 
29 
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29 
29 


29 
29 


29 
29 
29 
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Society in Harrisburg, Pa....... 
Society in Hartford, Conn...... 
Society in Lebanon, N. H. .. 
Society in Montpelier, Vt....... 
Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass. 
Society in Ridgewood, N. J. 
Society in Winchendon, Mass. 
(additional). sac 2... rehan 
Society in Northboro, Mass. ... 
Society in Braintree, Mass. .... 
Society in Des Moines, Ia. ..... 
Society in Moline, Ill. ........ 
Society in Marlboro, Mass. .... 
Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Society in Brattleboro, Vt. ..... 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chi- 
pags Tl. eae ok ot oe 
Society in Denver, Colo........ 
Unity Church, North Easton, 
VASE 2 yan Tee uae cs 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass. 
(additional) 24% <2..c% as oot 
Society in Hopedale, Mass. .... 
Society in Montpelier, Vt. (ad- 
iRIODAL), Foe vei Menge ences 
Society in Holyoke, Mass....... 
Society in Dedham, Mass. 
Society in Helena, Mont. ..... 
Society in Kansas City, Mo..... 
Society in Lancaster, Mass. 
Society in San Antonia, Texas .. 
Society in Topeka, Kans ...... 
Society in Duluth, Minn. ..... 
Society in Malden, Mass. ...... 
Society in Marietta, Ohio ...... 
Society in Stow, Mass.......... 
Society in Washington, Ds... 
(Sdditionaly oo eect iis.c.2.0)0 
Church of All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (co:respondence) .... 
Society in Albany, N. Y. (ad- 
GiGiONA])) Ps «5 Sei eele ess ws 
Society in Hudson, Mass....... 
Society in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Society in Norton, Mass........ 
Society in Sherborn, Mass. (ad- 
LCROMADIES Ef = sty serie rss 5 4 
Society in Weslesley Hills, Mass. 
Society in Carlisle, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Society in Presque Isle, Me. ... 
First Icelandic Federated Church, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada .. 
Society in Arborg, Man., Canada 
Society in Gimli, Man., Canada. 
Society in Lundar, Man., Can- 
ada (additional) .......... 
Society in Riverton, Man., Can- 
AO BGEN Meech cee tn ioe. 
Society in Wynyard, Sask., Can- 
Coo ae st :, ee oe eee 
Congregational Parish, Easton- 
Gale, Nass. 2. An¥ Senet 
Society in Manchester, Mass. .. 
Society in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. . 
Society in Rochester, N. H. .... 
Society in Stoekton, Calif. 
Essex Unitarian Conference, Ns- 
sex County, Mass. 
Society in Arlington, Mass...... 
Society in Los Angeles, Caiif. 
Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pa. (additional) ..... 
Society in Quincy, Ill. ......... 
Society in Elizabeth, N. J. ..... 
University Unitarian Church, 
peerage | Pe Sey ee 
Society in Athol, Mass. 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass. 
(dditional) 4 oo 4c. 2-amb on. 
Society in Bridgewater, Mass. .. 
Society in West Bridgewater, 
RPEREEE oh <i ORR Ia 2 Spee 
Society in Castine, Me. 
Society in Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 
Society in Iowa City, Iowa .... 
Society in Leicester, Mass. ..... 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
First Unitarian (Unitarian-Universalist) 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Charles G. Girelius is a Unitarian 
minister. He is a frequent contributor to 
The Register, The Leader, and other jour- 
nals. 

Julia Weld Huntington is interested 
in the administrative side of Public Health 
Nursing. She has had contributions in 
The Mental Hygiene Quarterly, The Survey 
and Poetry. 

Esther Barstow Hammand is a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa. She has written poems 
and articles on religious and social sub- 
jects which have appeared in religious and 
other papers. 

William G. Land of Boston, assistant 
to librarian and editor Connecticut His- 


torical Society 1929-30, instructor in 
English in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., 1931-32, has just completed a 


biography of Thomas Hill, president of 
Harvard College 1862-68,to be published 
by the Harvard University Press. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Kenne, N. H. 


29 Society in Santa Ana, Calif. 5 5.00 
29 First Congregational Unitarian 

Church, Shelbyville, Iil..... 1.00 
29 Society in Toronto, Ont., Can- 

OG sagen 5 Se A PRES 3 age ais ee 1.00 
29 Society in Utica, N. Y.....:... 1.00 
29 Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 

Nan. Canadal ohn... dc: 1.00 


Received through the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society 


Apr. 20 Income of Invested Funds 1,750.00 


Especially Contributed for Department of Re- 
lizious Education 


28 Church School, Norwell, Mass. . 10.00 
29 Church School, Portsmouth, 
INSP wo test een eee, < 5.00 
29 Income Hollis St. Church Fund 
IN Gg UP Dian Sets ee rae 55.96 
$30,542.69 


Purker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Pleasantries 


“What kind of business is your father 
min 

“He runs a store.” 

“What kind of a store?” 

“Well, he has Ford parts for sale; buys 
butter, eggs, and poultry; deals in real 
estate, paints, and fencing; marries folks 
in his capacity as justice of the peace; 
runs the post office; sells stamps, hams, 
molasses, and cider; serves meals and takes 
in roomers. I reckon you’d call it a drug 
store.”—El Paso World News. 

* * 

A soldier in the English army wrote 
home: ‘‘They put me in barracks; they 
took away my clothes and put me in 
khaki; they took away my name and made 
me ‘No. 575;’ they took me to church, 
where I’d never been before, and they 
made me listen to a sermon for forty 
minutes. Then the parson said: ‘No.575. 
Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ and 
I got seven days in the guardhouse because 
I answered that I certainly was.”—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

A Western pessimist says that even if 
we get hard liquor back there’ll still be 
missing some privileges that ,;were enjoyed 
in the good old days. For instance, if a 
drunk desired to occupy a gutter, he’d 
have mighty small chance unless he 
crawled under a parked car.—Boston 
Transcript. 

oz * 

“No, your honor,” said the prisoner, “I 
was certainly not drunk, though I may 
have been intoxicated.” 

‘Well,’ said the magistrate, “I in- 
tended to fine you twenty shillings, but in 
view of your explanation I make it a 
pound.”—Irish Times. 

* * 

“T believe in calling a spade a spade,” 
said the emphatic person. 

“That’s right, friend,’’ replied Bronco 
Bob. ‘‘There was a man who nearly lost 
his life here by gittin’ into a game an’ try- 
in’ to call a spade a club.”—Washington 
Evening Star. 

* bd 

Purchaser: ‘““You told me that in three 
months’ time I wouldn’t part with this car 
for three times the price.’’ 

Dealer: ‘“Well, it’s been three months 
and you haven’t parted with it, have you?” 
Pathfinder. 

“Dar is luck in a rabbit’s foot,” said 
Uncie Eben, “specially if it helps de rabbit 
to run as fast as de ’casion requires.”’— 
Christian Observer. 

* * 

“T came in here to get something for my 
wife.” 

“What are you asking for her?”— Youwl. 

7: + 

Caller: ‘Is your mother engaged?” 

Little Boy: “I think she is married.”— 
Quoted by the Pointer. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, ' reasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 

Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


sociations. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


* for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


June 29, 1933 


Church Announcements | 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn e 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church — 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


"A. U. A. REFERENCE LIBRARY HOURS 


The Reference Library of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will 
not be open during the summer. Mrs. George F. 
Patterson, librarian, will be glad to make appoint- 
ments with any one who wishes to use the library. 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


SIGNIFICANT 


Articles by outstanding writers will be featured in 


The Christian Register 


During the coming months. 


Read this list of some of them; 


“‘Two Masters,’’ by T. S. Eliot, English poet, critic and Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard 1932-1933. 


“The Movies and You,’’ by Walter Prichard Eaton, newly appointed Professor 


of Drama at Yale. 


““My Fifth Visit to Russia,’’ by Jerome Davis, Professor of Practical Philan- 


thropy at Yale. 


“A New Approach to Channing,’’ by Joseph Haroutunian, Lecturer on Re- 


ligion at Wellesley. 


“Religion at Harvard,’’ by T. L. Harris, Adviser in Religion at Harvard. 
“Belief in God,’’ by Charles E. Park, \\ inister of the First Church, Boston. 
“Prayer ’’? by Lawrence Clare, Minister of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 


Other well-known contributors will be Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville; Donald Moreland, in charge of work among dis- 
charged prisoners with Boston Industrial Aid Society; Frederick M. Eliot of St. Poul; 
Vivian Pomeroy of Milton; Annie M. Pousland of Salem. 


Articles will appear on the significance of such modern thinkers and writers as 
Archbishop Soderblom, Baron von Hugel, Alfred N. Whitehead, Ortega y Gassett, Dor Ythy 
Canfield Fisher, and George Bernard Shaw. There will be a symposium on what our 
Unitarian churches are doing in the field of psychiatry, a report on conditions in the 
Western farm area, articles on religious education and on.children’s literature, and a 


series of best sermons of the year. 


In addition denominational news will be well covered. 


To new subscribers The Register offers 22 issues, beginning-now, for $1.00. 
Send in a gift subscription for a friend and thus help The 
Register extend its influence. 


